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ABSTRACT 

An alternate compensatory strategy for assisting 
persons from disadvantaged milieus is presented. A compilation of 
data from different areas to support consideration of the proposal i£^ 
given. The proposal is such that it provides an opportunity to 
ccmtrol and account for many of the factors that have previously 
confused and confounded c<mpensatory program efforts designed to 
assist this segment of the populations^ e.g. effect of the 
environment. The strategy recomm^ded is based upon twp premises: (a) 
placement of the child in a 24-hour-day residential center in 
infancy, and (b) opportunity for the parents to receive needed 
assistance. It is believed that in order to effect any significant 
changes one must intervene with a prograia that is intense and total. 
(CK) 
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Pnrpoee : The purpose of this paper Is to present an alternate 
compensatory strategy for assisting persons from disadvantaged &llleiia« and 
It should be Indicated that It Is merely rae alternative and Is by no means 
Intended to be a panacea » a plea for mass Implementation , or a complete 
delineation of a program. What Is presented Is a compilation (or more 
accurately, summary) of data from different areas to suppoi:t consideration 
of the proposal. Jlhe proposal Is such that It provides an opportunity to 
control and account for mssay of the factors that have previously confused 
and confounded compensatory program efforts designed to assist this segment 
of the population, e.g,, effect of the environment. That Is, our previous 
efforts have generally done somethli^ with the child for a specified period 
of time durli^ the day, but yet he Is returned to the same familiar setting 
as before and therefore exposed to the same sources of Influence. These 
Influences «re no doiibt numerous and generally thoufl^t to counteract aiqr 
positive effects the program may have had« Although there have been recent 
efforts to work Jointly with the parents, child, and environmental setting, 
none ha^ deigned a total program for this group lAereby control Is 
maximised. The rationale for the proposal to foUw is: If the environment 
is thought to affect the development of the child, and if this environment 
is fraught with many undesirable and uncontrolled characteristics, then 
something should be done to control and thereby minimise these factors. 
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^ Background : There are a agrrlad of coapensatory prograaa designed to 
assist children and/or fandlles from Inpoverlshed milieus, with the evidence 
suppos^g their effectiveness being anblguous, (For example, see Md>lll, 
et al«, 1969; Cohen, 1970; Tlmpane, 1970) The many factors contributing to 
this "ambiguity" range from the political to the non^cooqiarablllty of groups 
and can be divided Into tvo rather general categories as foUovs: (1) the 
non-*evaluatloQal considerations (e.g. , type of program, interactions of 
various socializing agencies), and (2) the experimental design or evaluatlonal 
factors (e.g., assignment of subjects to treatment and control grotqis). An 
investigation of the various compensatory programs leads the author to 
conclude that there are simply too many varlid>les Interacting simultaneously 
thereby confounding both process and expected results, with an atte^>£ at 
more precise delineation leading to Inactive progression. The present state 
of affaire engenders a concern for alternate strategies, with the remainder 
of this paper being directed at presenting and supporting one such al- 
ternative for consideration. ^ 

Alternate Strategy ; The particular strategy recommended la based upon tiro 
premises. First, the program should involve tiie implementation of 
residential human development centers where: 

1. The child is placed in a tirenty*four-hour^a-^ay 
residential center in infancy (or a very early age) 
and is thus provided irlth an opportunity for 
assistance in an environment vhich is relatively free 
of the pressures and tensions which exist In his 
usual social and family life, and lAlch make difficult 
(or impossible) an accurate evaluation of all the 
factors that contribute to his developm e nt. 

2. An opportunity is provided for the parents to 
simultaneously receive the needed assistance in 
working through their difficulties » e«g«» educational 
and/or vocational training, as care la being provided 
for their children. 
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The many advantages of eaq^loylng a residential approadi vlll not be expounded 
upon at length, but generally they '-•volve around the concept of ''control/* 
That is, by placing children in audi centers it would be possible to eicert 
considerably more control over the envirmmental contingencies and would thus 
Aintaise the heretofore uncontrolled sources of variance Which have confounded 
previoua efforts. (See Md>ill, et al., 1969) In this way it would be possible 
to niniaiae the waoy factors which serve as coapeting alternative hypotheses 
to the results obtained* 

Second, an approach poatulated by Canpbell (1969) and Caapbell 
and Erlebacher (1970) in irtiich they recoaaend that future intervention 
prograas adhere to the basic tenets of experiaental research nd closely 
approxiaate a *'true" experiaental deaign. (See Csapbell and Stanley, 1966 
for a Bore coaplete discussion) The "approxlaation" of experiaental re- 
search would be possible in a controlled realdential adlieu because the 
eavironaental ei^eriences would be an obaervable aource of variance and not 
error variance, as In, say a Head Start Progrm. For exaaple, at present we 
have no wiqr of detetalnlng the precise effect of the eavironaental influences 
upon a child after be leaves a particular prograa at the end of the day* 
Does the tlae mmy f roa such a prograa counteract any poesible positive 
effects the prograa aay have had? If so, in what way? What effect does the 
environaent have, e.g. peer and faaily groups? Althou^ no definitive 
answera exiat, questions such aa theae are laportant if we ever hope to effect 
any aignif leant behavioral thange. 

The author contenda that the atrategy recosnm^d would be a 
aignif leant iaproveaent - both evaluatiimally and prograaaatically - over 
previous efforts, although such a reconendation engenders at least the 
following critical queationa. 
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Nbat ^ut tile purported adverse effects of lxi« 
etltutloaellsatloo upon the subsequent groirth 
sod developaent of dilldren? 

Wouldn't sultlple Bothering also hsve a deleterious 
effect? 

Why remove the child tram hla aiUeu at an early age? 

The data to counteract the above questions cannot be expounded upon In 
detail in thla paper, however, a curaory account or auHBazy la Indicated. 
(See Gladkowakl, 1971 for a sore coq>lete dlaeuaalon) The order of pre- 
sentation will include a dlaeuaalon of: (1) A nodel and precedent. 
(2) Inatltutlonall^tlon, and (3) Early developaent. ' 
Model and Precedent t niere presently ezlsta apedallzed Inatltutlona 
subauned under the nibrlc "residential treataent cenf'-ra" designed to aaalat 
varloua aegaenta of the population, e.g., eootlonally dlatnibed and retarded 
dilldren. Deaplte the aany dlfferercea ezlatlng between theae centera 
(concerning theTr philoaophles, origins, auspices, and type of child treated) 
they do poaaeaa widi in conon, irlth practically all of them evolving nut 
of a need to aaalat the diUd for whoa the Tarloua aodetal agencies, e.g., 
foster care, were unable to provide adequate assistance. (See Kaduachln, 
1967 and Said and Hagan, 1952 for sore extensive descriptions of residential 
centers) 

Rather than providing an extenalve deacriptlon of a residential 
center I will alnply list the essential featurea which generally characterise 
theae inatitutiooa: 

1. They axit relatively self contained unite which 
provide for the chlld*a total care, e.g., phyaical, 
educational, and psychological. 

2. Various professionals (educators, social workcra, 
■edieal personnel, psychologists, child cai» worlcera) 
work together in a concerned effort to assist the 
child and fanily. 

3. Th^ consider the parents an integral part of the progran. 
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4. They provide aselstance after a child has been 
released from residence. 

* 

5« They are interested In research and evaluation 
of their program* 

6. They are heuristic concerning sudi concepts as 
modeling > reinforcement contingencies » early 
development t et OBtera* 

7« They view removal of the child from the family 

setting as conductive to* and in many cases nect.jsary 
for» the ultimate goal of reuniting the pair at some 
future time. 

8. They are concerned vlth the caBmunlty» i«e«» as a 
service organization responding to a need. In 
many cases they serve In an Information giving and 
public relations capacity by attempting to assist 
the wider coomunlty In understanding the center's 
purposes* philosophy* and recent developments in 
child care* 

As stated previously* a residential approach would afford much 
more control over the very Important environmental 4nf lu^nces and would 
appeiir conducive to the mote precise delineatioa of relevant variables. 
That is* if the child is placed In a controlled milieu then many extraneous 
sources whidi have consistentally confounded our results will be minimised* 
e.g.* Inadequate diet and intellectual development. Coopllmenting this 
would be another Important consideration* namely* that total* Intense care 
be provided both the child and parent simultaneously. Mere specifically* the 
author recommrads that we consider adopting the structural and organizational 
iotmt of such centers » while altering the programmatic and philosophic 
dimensions as needed. 

It ahould also be indicated that there exists a striking 
similarity between the above listed factors and i^at various personages In 
Che field consider to be the essential components for programs designed to 
MSlst the Impoversidbed. That is* the residential center concept already 
Incorporates many of the reeommsndations m^ by concerned parties 
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investigating the pr6blem. 

Institutionalization ; Although a precedent and model for placing 
children in residential centers exists, at least passing nention should be 
Bade concerning the underlying rationale - Institutionalization and multlple- 
ootherlng. Hany persons undoubtedly believe that die concept of Institution- 
alization is contrary to our society's valued beUef that the Intact family 
is crucial to our development, viz.. It Is only throt«h such a unit that 
the future of society depends and whereas the author does not take ir^ue with 
this belief. In practice, evidence exists to the contrary. (For example, 
see Kephart, 1961 end Kaduschln, 1967). In many cases the Intact family 
does not exist, and in those Instances where it does, many faiilllcs are In 
need of assistance In order to maintain thoiselves. Sometimes it becomes 
necessary to adopt a tangential ^roach (separation) In order to reach a 
specified goal (reuniting at a future time with considerably Improved 
opportunities for success). 

A review of the studies conducted in this area indicate that 
maiqr of the Investigations were retrospective accounts, with very few 
spproxlmatlng an experiment in the "true" sense. While it Is difficult to 
delineate specific relevant variables due to the oftentimes conflicting 
.results reported, certain characteristics appear throu^out the literature, 
namely, the fact that many of the institutional environments were deprived 
along many dimensions (e.g., untrained personnel, high adult-child rations), 
ac.l that maternal or consistent care similar to that normally provided by a 
mother was lacking. (See Provence and Lipton, 1962) The present author 
would agree that severe, consistent deprivatioa of ny human being (In 
virtually any area of development) is likely to have an adverse effect upon 
him, but this does not answer the question of how mud) and to what extent? 
Also, what specific factors, either individoally or in coiAlnation, contribute 



to this deprivation? The author does not agree that Inatltutlonallgatlon 
per Be need be the cause of the adverse effects noted In the development 
of children, but, rather, a more realistic assessnent would tend to Indicate 
that It Is due to a multiplicity of factors in conblnaticm that produce the 
results reported. For example. Yarrow (1961, p, 187), in interpreting the 
study of Spitz and others on the effects of the loss of a mother figure, 
noted that, **a atibstantial portion of the dilldren in eadi study did not shov 
severe reactions to separation* In Spitz's study of one-*hundred and twenty* 
three Infants separated from their mothers between six and eight months of 
sge, severe reactions occurred in only nineteen cases*** Others have voiced 
similar caution about' reaching premature conclusions on the basis of the 
various studies, most notably. Stone (1954), Bijou and Baer (1965), Hllgard 
(1962), end Mussen, et al« (1963). The point being that we must caution 
ourselves against being deluded into thinking that the '*evils" of institutions 
are inherent. The fact is, tiiere is no reality existing outside of such 
milieus * what transpires in the direct consequence of the human interaction 
between employees and clients. As Berger and Lucknann (1967, p. 60) 
succinctly eispress it, "It is important to keep in mind that the objectivity 
of the institutional world, however massive it m^ sppear to the Individual, 
is a humanly produced, constructed objectivity." Another way of viewing such 
settings is to conceive of them as active Independent variolas and not 
assigned ones because we can change and modify dLnstitutions, we can organize 
them mxywf we desire, staff them with any type of peraon we desire, and thus 
they are not given or iMutable entities. 

Despite the methodological weaknesses of the studies they do 
tend to indicate Chat being reared in a "deprived" institutional setting mqr 
have adverse affects i^on std>sequsnt development. The importance of this 
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fact is that "deprivation" la a nanlpulable Independent variable and hence 
Is not Inherent In the Institution per se , and therefore a residential 
center could be designed In which: 

1. The child could have his mother to perfom and 
provide the necessary "aotherly" functlms as 
well as having the assistance of highly qualified 
nedlcal personnel. 

2. The Institution would not be "deprived" In any 
sense but In contrast could be stlnulatlng, 
nurturantt and could correct for the weaknesses 
characterizing those Institutions In irtilch 
negative effecta were noted, e.g. , high adult- 
child ratios. 

Additional support for the recoanended strategy Is derived 
fvcA another variant of institutionalization, ntfoely, the Israeli 
Kibbutzim. In reviewing the studies of the Kubbutzlm method of child 
rearing the author was unable to locate any noted adverse effects of this 
form of institutionalization. (Gladkowski 1971) The studies conducted in 
this area indicate that if the envlrrament provided is highly nurtursnt and 
stimulating, the child should not suffer anylidverse effects from such an 
experience, particularly when the biological and aurrogate mothers are 
involved In the entire process. The fact Is, the research conducted to date 
does not eontralndlcate an experimental undertaking of the nature recoomended 
in this pi^r, and it would appear that various child-rearing approaches 
would add greatly to our understanding of the familial interactions 
involved in the growth and development process - for both advantaged and 
disadvantaged. 

In siflMSxy, the important point is that the literature; (1) 
does not support the institution qua institution theory of negative 



1. The author Is not eoncamed with the political and philosophical 
basis of the Kubbuts, but merely the child rearing process per se. 



consequences, nor (2) the adverse effects of multlple-notherlng.^ 

Ear]£ Development : There exists a plethora of data supporting the 
Importance of early developnent, the envlronaient, and the processes of 
modeling and/or reinforcement contingencies In early development, (For example, 
see Brofenbrenner, 1969), but rather than reiterating point after point along 
a multitude of dimensions, the author extracted and sunmarlzed whaf he 
considers to be the major factors as follows: 

1. Intervention should be begun early In the child's life. 
For exanple, see Bloon, 1964; Bunt, 1961,1966,1969; Golden, 
et al., 1969; Deutsch, 1966; and Edvards, 1968. 

2. The environment Is a crucial factor of loportance in both 
understanding and effecting diange. For exsqtle, see Mathls, 
et al. , 1970; Bloom, 1964; Boger and Ambron, 1969; and 
Schelnfeld, 1969. 

3. ModeUng and/or the reinforcement history of an individual 
is important in the learning process. For^exanple, see 
Hilgard and Bower, 1966; Sarason, 1967; Bandura, 1967; 
Brofenbrenner, 1969; Spauldlng, 1968; and Van Den Daele, 1969. 

4. A clearly delineated strategy or approach, both evaluatioaally 
and programmatically, is preferred. For exa^>le, see Parker, 
et al., 1970; McDill, et al., 1969; Cray, 1969; and 

Gordon, 1969. 

5. Longitudinal research is generally racocsmended over cross 
sectional research. Fbr example, see Harvard Educational 
Review, Winter, 1968, and Bloom, 1964. 

6. A residential approach nay be necessary in order to effect 
any significant change along various dimensions. For exnple. 
see Bettlehelm, 1969; Friedenberg, 1965; and Rabkln and 
Rabkin, 1969. 

7. Any prograa designed to assist this target population should 
be a total program in every respect. For example, see 
Brofenbrenner, 1969; Gray, 1969; Gray and Kl8*js, 1969; 
Mathls, et al., 1970; Harvard Educational Review, Winter, 1968. 

The effectiveness of interyention at an early age Is supported by much 

(certainly not all) of the available data on behavioral change, and it would 



1. See Tarrov (1961 and 1964) for axcaUtnt rwricMs of tha studies con- 
ducted on Instittttioaallsatlea. 
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appear that if a choice Is possible betveen "prevention" and "treatment 

after the fact/* the former Is to be preferred* (Sm Deutsche 1966 and 

Bead, 1972)* The author's bias leads him to believe that the most efficient 

manner In vhlch to accomplish this Is to employ the use of residential 

centers In vhlch the entire faodly can be given assistance, with the children 

remainin g In a tventy*four^hour-*a*day human development center In vhlch 

control over environmental Influence Is maximised* Hechlnger (1966, p« 6) 

summarized the rationale underlying this reasoning vhen he stated that: 

The argument In favor of audi education Is virtually 
unansverable: If deprivation starts to build up at an 
early age and progressively limits and eventually blocks 
«try Into tiie mainstream of society, then' an early start 
most be made to offset the lack of parental teaching, care, 
and mind molding* 

Of all the varied attempts to assist the Imptoverlshed none has 
adequately controlled the environment* Mo clear cut consensus exists con- 
cerning the specific significance or interpretation of the many factors 
Influ en c ing deprivation, despite the enormous amount of literature on the 
topic, except to Indicate that die disadvantaged have a tendency to be 
deficient on many identifiia>le factors irtien COTpared to non^disadvantaged 
populations* Perhaps by beginning as early as possible vlth controlled, 
systematic. Intervention, the various factors In a situation vhlch promote 
diange can more closely be controlled and identified, particularly vhen the 
possibility «lsts to approximate ei^rlmental researdi* 

In addition to providing an environmental setting conductive to 
experimental research, total milieu intervention vill also provide an 
atmosphere in vbidi an effort csn be made to offer the parents an opportunity 
to receive educational and/or vocational training, irtiidi, in turn, vould 
offer the possibility of countering criticisms of previous program efforts 
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such as those made by Gordon (1969 , p« 5) vheii he stated: 

Intervention to nanipulate these factors to change housing, 
to change IncoBe* to change the sense of pover» to do any of 
these has largely been Ignored In university projects and by 
large sdiool systems programs. Worse than that, researchers 
and appUers have recognised the existence of such factors 
and have chosen implicitly or es^llcltly not to deal with them. 

Further, the program recommended vould create the possibility of 

fusing two somewhat disparate contentions, namely, the importance of education 

for future success in society (See Harvard Educational Revleir Winter 1968) 

and the fact that many of the problems facing the schools are the result of 

factors over mfaich the disadvantaged (and schools) have little ccntrol 

(See MathiSy at al«, 1970, p« 740). The iDq>lication is obvious - the home 

environment contributes considerably to future success (See Coleman, et al. , 

1969; Jencks, 1966; and Brofenbrenner, 1969), and if accounts of this mlUeu 

are accurate then total Intervention is not tmly supportable, but perhaps 

necessary* 

Summary and Conclusion > The recommended alternative to the presently 
existing compensatory programs is one in mfaich the children from impoverished 
milieus would be placed in tiienty-four-faour-a'^ay residential centers at an 
early age (preferably infancy) » while simultaneously assisting the parents , 
(if possible). In order to si^port the concept a cursory review of the 
following was presented: (1) A model and precedent based upon present dof ^ 
residential treatment centers in whidi It was recommended that we adopt and 
adapt the structural and organisational format while altering the philosophic 
snd prograanatlc dimensions as needed. (2) An Indication that a review '>£ 
the literature on InstltutionsUsation and multiples-mothering does not 
coatralndicate an experimental center, and (3) the importance of the 
environmsiit sud early development. 
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It Is the author's contention that the concept posited would 
significantly Improve upon both the evaluatlonal and prograooatlc dlnenslons 
vhen compared with present day compensatory progros by virtue of the In* 
creased control over relevant variables. (See Gladkoirskl, 1971, Chapter 
Four for a more complete discussion and explanation). 

Undoubtedly, the discussion and debates will cont^ * * ding 
such matters as vhat specific strategy to employ to assist chlxaren end 
famllltes from liq>overlshed tollleust ufaether or not the dimensional 
differences are attributable to heredity or environmental circumstances, and 
so forth, with many of the conclusions reached depending «q>on both the 
scientific and philosophic aspects of the problem. Unfortunately, there Is 
no definitive and effective way In which to sep\. s '"what Is'* from 'Sifaat 
ovght to be," just as there Is no way In which to decide the '1>est way" to 
do sny thing. Host everything problematic, with the day of provisional 
certitudes being the most we can expect from fellow human beings In their 
attempt to cope with the grim realities of everyday existence. The author 
thus presented the data as he "sees It" realising and acknowledging t^a fact 
that "one way of seeing lnevltd>ly involves a way of not seeing." 

Perhaps we can stem the tide of evdslve. Insensate rhetoric 

leading to Inactive progression long enough to ssslst those Individuals In 

our society who urgently need our help. Frledenberg (1965, P. 253) eii^ressed 

the soitlments of the author when he stated that: 

The first need of poor youth Is to live better. It is rather 
stupid to discuss educational problems of youngsters who live 
in wretched homes with bad «id Irregular nutrition, no privacy 
and no place to study, in contact only with adults lAo are too 
exhausted and disturbed by the difficulties of their own lives 
and in homea that are often not so much broken as never intact 
In the firat place. 
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It Is believed thet In order to effect any significant changes 
one must Intervene irlth a program that Is Intense and total; one In which 
both dilld and parents are assisted slaultaneously by various professionals 
sr^ w-ity personnel working together. A residential center Is one viable 
alcwjtnatxve for consideration, particularly after the aoblguous results of 
present day coopensatory efforts. It should also be Indicated that the 
variants of the recooMnded strategy are nunerous. Ftor exaaple. It would be 
possible to adult an entire faadly to controlled living envlronoents In which 
■axloua efforts could be expended in providing the necessary tools for 
survival in this increasingly complex society, and would appear to be a more 
effective way in which to change behavior, rather than the piece meal, token 
efforta of our present undertakings. 

It is hoped that what has been pres«ited will serve as a stimulus 
to further model building, eventually leading to the more precise delineation 
of an experimental model. Such a delineation would obviously require the 
expertise of individuals from different fields (e.g., medicine, psychology, 
and sociology) working over an extended period of time, and as was stated In 
the beginning of this paper this is not a plea for mass laplementatlon but. 
Instead, is simply sn alternative for consideration. It is Intended to be 
suggestive, not prescriptive, or as Siegel (1972, p. 15) stated: 

How is not the time for the preschool field to accept 
0S£ theoretical model of development or we type of 
P'°8^^' It la time to discuss various models, devise 
programs consistent with them and evaluate the effort. 
From this an empirical base will emerge for program 
development. 
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